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moſt uſeful parts of a late TRREATI1SE on | 
' HEMP, tranſlated from the French of M. 2 


Marcandier, Magiſtrate of Bourges, and 12 2 
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© Advertiſement. 


N a Britiſh Maine for redrvary laſt, the following 
account is ſtated of the uſual production of Hem 
and Flax in Great-Britain and Ireland, and of the 

importation of thoſe materials, together with lint- ſeed, 
innen cloth, and yarn, into thoſe Kingdoms yearly, which 
account, its thought may be properly inſerted here, for 
n information of the Coloniſts, and their great encour- 


agement to exert themſelves in the 8 of both 
Hemp and F. lax. 


- The bilde of Hemp & Flax, annually raiſed, a calculus is be 
Not leſs, in Fingland, than - - - £ 250.000 
in Scotland, than +- » - 190 000 | 


o 


io Ireland, than 30 o „ 


- 


The Importation « thoſe commodities, 
from the ceſtom houſe entries. yearly 


ino, England, value about · £ 700 ooo : 
Scotland, „ > x8 086 + 
Ireland, value | uocertain 1g was. 

. 820, ooo 


The Importation of lin 24; from the 
- Continent, and from. America, into 


| Buſhels. Ret 3 
Fogland, about 100 o 4 46 cop © e 
Scotland, deo . ͤ 7 


. ne abe 
4 4 n 1 1 1 5 000. 


| of Linngn Cloth and Yarn ; 5 5. 5 

from ihe Contirent into | 1 : E: 5 

| Engiand only of thc en; 15 8 

value about '£ 1500 oo 

Ihe lavice,. value. VV 
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amounting in the whole to a very CO value, 
early imported from the continent, as alſo a large quantity 
1 e e Scotland, and Ireland, where that uſeful 
manufacture has been vaſtly encreaſed, of late years, under 
the patronage of Great · Britain, even to the value of two 
millions annually, if not .. . 97 3115909 
We may juſtly infer from the preceding account of the 
annual production and importation of Hemp and Flax; in 
Gente i and Ireland, that the increaſing inhabitants 
of theſe Colonies, will not be able, in any ſhort time, to 
extend the growth of thoſe materials beyond the growing 
demand of thoſe kingdoms; and that the harmony, lately 
ſo happily reſtored, cannot by any means be more firmly 
eſtabliſhed, than by the aſſiduous application of the . 
niſts to ſuch an improvement of their well adapted ſoils, as 
may enable them to furniſh Great-Britain yearly with a 
reſpectable quantity of both Hemp and Flax, which may 
= fave an equal value of caſh or exchange, uſually remitted 
to foreigners for the ſame; They having of late years, 
with much policy, executed at home many of thoſe fa- 
T bricks, which were formerly the effect of their commerce 
3X with Great-Britain, who in return, has very wiſely encreaſed 
the quantity of linnen cloth among her own people, and 
encouraged the growth of the raw materials in her Colo» 


nies: to promote which, we apprehend, the diſcovery and 


experiments communicated to them in the following Ab- 
ſtrat, may greatly tend, as they evidently afford a certain 
premium, the moſt naturally productive of ſuch an effect. 
If in conſequence of fuither experience among the 
Colonies, as to the improvement of Hemp, any coarſe 
fabrick ſhould be produced, for the cloathing of ſome of 


W the laboring people ; it would only prove an addition to 


905 planter's ability to purchaſe and pay for more of the 
ner cloths, ſtuffs, and other rich Britiſh fabricks, their 
35 a e inclination 
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-HHdlination for which has ever been obſerved at leaſt equal 
to their capacity, of paying for the fame. And we have 

_ reaſon to think, that the danger which the generous Britiſh 
ſuppliers may be in, from the future conduct of the Ame- 
ricans, will proceed rather from too indulgent an extent of 
eredit to them, than from their backwardneſs in aſking that 
credit which the moſt of them muſt be indulged with, 
or continue in want of thoſe articles, which they are fo 


- 


It 
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HE 1 Treatiſe on HE EMP by Mr. Mats 
F — 
ts are conv to Ubliick m t 
| THoots, has af lady made its appearance 
| bag us. Some judicious in ens who have ſeen it, and 
me effects of divers experiments in the preparation of 
Y agreable to the method preſcribed, have mani- 
* eſted their opinion, that a Re- publication” might afford 
ſingular encour nt to the Farmers in genetal, io en- 
Nereaſe their Hemp-fields, in expectation of the produce of 
their labor becoming more bedneficial than they had bere- 
Noofore conceived it to be; the author having aſſured ihem, 
hat this valuable production in ſeveral c ties in France, 
nom, not only applied to the manufacture of - Cordage, _ 
ail Cloth, and other the like uſes ;. but that it is likewiſe 
Pecome a material of cloathing, and that even the Harde 
er 7 op, in the modern method of its preparation, being 
Wcqually mixed. wich Wool, Cotton, Sill or Hair, is with 
* que credit and advantage wrought 1 into a variety of hoes, 
caps, ſtuffs, eloths, and many other articles, to the re- 
Toon of che yſual -price of the whole, and the conſe- 
Wquent epcreaſe of commerce:  Objefts, which: have for 
E ny: years attracted the attention of _ een 5 
d commercial ime of a: 
B 


2 Abſtrad of. a 


Great part of the ſoils of the North American Colo- 
nies, are ſo well known, to be peculiarly ſuitable for the 
growth of hemp. and the mutual intereſt of Great Britain 

And thoſe: Colonies, to be evidently much dependent upon 
the increaſe of this univerſally uſeful vegitable, * that 
we perſuade ourſelves, that every ſincere attempt for 

the encouragement thereof, muſt meet with the 13 
on of the public ; and this has been our principal induce- 
ment „ an Abſtract of the forementioned Trea- 
tiſe; in which the author appears to have ** united thoſe 

| reſearches and remarks, which comprehend almoſt ever 

1 thing that Hemp has hitherto preſented to the curiofity of 

1 the learned, or the utility of the farmer and manufacturer; 

though with him, we are far from thinking, he has exhauſt- 
ed a ſubject which in its nature and properties is ſo very 
extenſive, and in which a great many es will pro- 
bably be made to the future vaſt emolument of the public; 
and this we may ſuppoſe will be more and more viſible in 
proportion to the public encouragement which the growth 

and manufacture of this ſerviceable plant may hereafter 

JJ. in EET TENT SITY 

Without further introduction, we ſhall enter upon 

the Treatiſe, which our author has divided into two parts. 

In the firſt he gives the readers the civil as well as natu- 
ral hiſtory of hemp, and the various uſes made of it by the 
ancients. In the ſecond part, he leads him into methods 

f Hemp may be ſaid upon the principle of its new mode of prepa- 

| tꝛ1tation, to be the moſt neceſſary produce of all others, ſabe that of 
| | - bread corn, in the new ſettlements of Americz, where ſherp 
cannot ſafely be kept, as it may be applied fo as to provide for 

obe half the cloathing of the inhabitants, for the winter, and the 
whole forthe warmer ſeaſons; which amounts tonear three quar- 
ters of their whole conſumption, we mean without the purchaſe of 
any other material; the ſurplus of their own improvement. may 


de ſufficient to procure what wool or cotton they may need-for the 
©... other quarter, 0 2 % SL 
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of cultivating, drefling and manufaRturing it, a8 f 


tions, with whom they had any correſf 
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* 


improved; but more patticularly acquaints him with the 
diſcoveries and experiments of modern Umes, © + © 
In the firſt part, the author informs us from Herodotus, 
the moſt ancient Grecian hiſtorian, that a long time before 
the chriſtian aera, Hemp was cultivated in T brace, as well 
as in Greece, and was improved not only in ropes, but 
made into fine cloths, equally beautiful with thaſe made 
of flax; and that thence we may conclude, that other ha- 
| e. underſtood 
the uſe of it alſo, as the Caldeans, Babylonians, Perſians, 
Egyptians and Hebrews, who doubtleſs muſt have applied 
it to their naval ſervice, and to the carrying on of thole fa - 
mous buildings, ſo much boaſted of by antiquity, without 
excepting that ſtatelyT ower which was the firſt monument 
of the wickedn. ſs and induſtry of men. He likewiſe ac- 


| 2 us from the moſt ancient hiſtorians of the Romans, 
that they conſumed much ti emp in their land & ſea ſervice; 


that they had magazines of it in ſome of the principal cities _ 
of the weſtern empire, great quantities of it being by the Em- 

peror's orders amaſſed at Ravenna in Italy and Vienna in 
Gaul : The officer who ſuperintended that matter on the 
further fide of the Alps, being called the procura tor of 

hemp manufaRures in Gaul, and had his reſidence in Vi- 
enna ; that their husbandmen uſed it in fixing their oxen to 


the yoke and other purpoſes of agriculture ; that their laws 


and their annals were written on hempen cloth ; that the 
uſe ot it was very common in adorning their Theatres, co- 


vering their ſtreets and public places, their amphitheatres 


and their Arenae for the Glaators, to ſhade thoſe who 
aſſiſted at their Own ſhews ; that the Romans had their 
table linnen of hemp, and that each gueſt brought his 


_ napkin with. him; whence we may infer that it was known 
to the ancients as a material of cloth for the common fer- 
| "vice of their families, as well as for tbe purpoſes (f agri- .. 


culture, ſhipping, Ce. ee 


4 ande 
After ſome farther hiſtorical remarks upon the various 
uſes of hemp among the ancients, our author deſcends to a 
very particular account of its nature and properties; but 
out deſign in this abſtract being partly. to render it as eaſy 
to the purchaſer, as may be convenient, we ſhall omit what 
he has.ſajd as to the diſtinction of male and female, & * 
is ingenious deſcription of the form and other qualities of 
the root, ſtem, branches, leaves and flowers, and proceed to 
that of the Fruit and Bark ; the former of which is the 
produce Py ot the female plant; This fruit. he tells us, 
is terminated in forked ſtyle, when in embrio, and wrapt in 
net tha which ſecures it till it comes io maturity; then 
the piſtillum changing to a roundiſh grain, forces the mem- 
branous cap/ulae, which contain it, to open; wherein we 
diſcover a round, ſmooth grain, ſomewhat flat, and of a ſhia- 
ing grey goloum, containing, under a thin ſhell, à tender, 
ſweet, and oily, white kernel, of a ſirong ſmell; that intoxy 
 icares when it is freſh, This kernel is covered with a green 
pellicle, terminating in a point on the fide next the germ, 
which is very ſingulacly ſitnatc l. 
© This grain, which is called Hemp-/ees, is no leſs uſeful 
for its peculiar qualities, than for thoſe which. it has in com» 
mon with the whole plant. Its ſubſtance, conſidered as 4 
ſeed, is ſoft, fat, oily, and gummy ; it ferments, conceives 
heat, and ſprings up with equal facility; its pores being 
large, tender, and flexible, receive greedily the impreſſiong 
of heat and humidity, which tranſmit to them the nutrici- 
dus juices ſupplied by a fat, light, and well - laboured ſoil; 
its fibres, ah: a quick . germination,. unfold themſelves, 
| grow up, and attain ſtrength, and the gum, being the prin- 


»The hemp which bears the flower (called the male) bas common, 
the (tart of that which bears the grain or ſeed : This ſuperiorit 
in the order of autare, may be well accounted for; if it” be trus 
chat the male duſt which ifves from the flower, ſer ves to cugroy 
- fertility to che grain on the female plant, cas OS 
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ciple of 0 union, K pre ſerves them, Beides 
the uſe of i its oil in phyſfick, it is employed, with great ad- 
vantage, in the lamp. „ and in coarſe painting: . wea 
paſte made of it to hogs and horſes, to fatien them 5 en- 
ters into the compoſnian of black ſoap, the vſe "of which 

is very common in the my ob fiaſſt and fels; 0 
it is alſo uſed for tanni 1 

A grain of Hemp-ſe Een bythe help of a A4 


preſents at firſt a greyiſn epidermis, full of veins, the com- 


partments whereof N pear like a ſort of ſcales... Under 
' this. firſt cover you ſee 2 


tremely 1 on the inſide, formed of two ſhells, 
ſpurt exp 8. the middle, lille beg a nut the ſeam 
that them being uite1mperce * een 
. kernal, in 1 — of yy little orange, bears its 
germ produced along one of its ſides, which. makes it look 
a little flatted : When you have taken up this pelhicle, — 
find a white kind of matter, conſiſting: of d — 
together, which evidently fort @ K. d of head; Hala. lobes 
are very diſtinct, and b fps. made to fell, 
open, and ſeperate. Its germ, which is royddiſh, bending 
back along the whole: —— length of the grain, under 
the ſeam which joins the two ſhells, terminates in a point, 
and forms a kind of tendril, which bs. the only part that 
pierces the ground to form the root the other end of the 
germ, which lies concealed between the two lobes that en- 
clofe and preſerve it, appeats like an exceeding: fine and 
delicate ſort of lance ; * 9 ons it- iſſue the two leaves that 
| aeg firſt, and we may imagine it to be the true principle 
| GM rmination and life, Theſe wo lobes are alſo changed 
into two ſorts. of thick green leaves, of an oval form, 
dot not indented; which ſerve for a tampart, and preſerva- 
tive zo the ſpringing leaves. The whole of this white mat- 
ter ſeems to be fat and 1 Kade and its pores appear to 
de no ith open han thoſe of ſnow : Aud it is, no doubt, 
owing 


brown olive colaured bark, en- 
which 


= - A: es 


6 4? Afra of a 


owing to the ſituation of its germ, and the ſoftneſs of its 
whole ſubſtance, that r beyond any other fort 
of grain, has ſo great a diſpoſition to ferment, and ſpring 
up almoſt as ſoon as it is ſown. WY e 
T be bark, as it appears upon the ſtalk, forms a green, 
knotty, rough or prickly covering to it. Theſe knots and 
prickies are mere excreſcences 0 , 5 del which the whole 
bark is compoſed; but they have different degrees of force 
and adheſion, This firſt ſuperficial gum ſerves only to 
keep the fibres of the Hemp cloſe together, and as a kind 
of maſtick to cover, ſtrengthen, and protect them, againſt 
the inclemeney of the air, the duſt, & the rain: It diſſol ves, 


* 


exfoliates, and breaks, when the bark is watered; ' 
The inſide of the bark, which touches the ſtem, is 
ſmooth, ſoft, and white; the fibres are very diſtin from 
one another, and appear perfectly in all their dimenſions, 
by means, of the watering juſt mentioned. It was 
not obſerved in former times, that the thread had its 
exiſtence in the plant, without any dependence on the 
operations of art; that the labour is confined to cleaning, 
dividing, and ſeparating the ſoft fibres of which the bark 
is compoſed; and that this bark is a kind of natural ribbon, 
or ſcarf, the threads whereof are applied and joined toge- 
ther, lengthways, only, by a dirty glutinous humour, 
which muſt abſolutely be diſſolved and ſeparated, becauſe 
n is equally hurtful to the workmen and the work. The 
threads themſelves alſo conſiſt merely of a R dut of one 
that is of a different quality from the ſuperficial gum ; they 
are ſupple, ſtrong, and reſiſt the impreſſions to which the 
former give way. Every fibre is compoſed of gummy 
globules, that are very fine, tranſparent, and bright, when 
ſufficiently cleared from that ſuperficial gum that ſurrounds 
them: and which the microſcope ſhews to be of a different 
ſort. All this will appear plain, if you take a few fibres 
from a thread that is thoroughly bleached. The ec 
SY ; 1 Hemp, 


proof of this, that when they are mixed and carded toge- 


to be eaten at collations, and. to promote drinki 
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Hemp, in this ſtate, are nothing different from thoſe of 
cotton and (ilk, which makes it reaſonable to conſider them 
as materials of the ſame kind : And it is a convincing 


ther, there appears to be a complete ſameneſs in the whole 


mixture. 


* 


We ſhould have found, without doubt, more eden 


| and circumſtantial obſervations, in the generality of au- 


thors who have examined this plant, if they had been as 
fully perſuaded of its utility in the arts, as of its medical 


that it weakens the generative powers in men when we 
eat it to exceſs. On the contrary, it promotes fruitfulneſs 
in fowls, for which reaſon it is purpoſely given them in 
winter time, and is a food to which birds are accuſtomed. 
It expels wind; is hard of digeſtion ; and diſegrees with 
the ſtomach; it produces bad humours, and occaſions head- 


I LFV 
liny tells us, that Hemp-ſeed is of a drying nature, 


achs. It was formerly one of thoſe legumes, which were 


fried for deſerts : It was alſo, made into little ſweet us 
but, at 
preſent, this unwholſome ragout is quite baniſhed from our 
tables: It heats thoſe that eat it too freely ſo much, that it 

occaſions very dangerous vapours ; ſo that thoſe who pre- 
ſcribe a decoction of this ſeed to children that labour under 
epilepſies, far from procuring them relief, increaſe and irri 
tate their diſorder. The juice of it, ſqueezed out when it 
is green, draws inſects to it, and brings out all the vermin. 
that enter into the ears, and infeſt them... Taken in an 
emu!ſion, it is good againſt acough and the jaundice, and alſo 

againſt the gonorrhea ; its oil is recommended as an ingrey = 
dent in pomatums for the ſmall-pox; and it is laxative. 
Taken inwardly,. or outwardly applied, it has not the dan» 
gerous qualities that are aſcribed to the whole plant with its 


leaves ; the powder of it mixt with drink,will make thoſe abo 


ule 
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uſe it drunk, dull, and ſtupid: We are told that the Arabi- 
| ans make a ſort of wine of it, which intoxicates, and poor 
. eat the oil of id their ſou f. 
The grain and che lenves being ſqqueeed, while they 
are green, and applied, by way of eataplaſm, to painful tu- 
mours, are reckoned to have a great power of relaxing and 
2 "The felt of it is E „ intoxi- 
8 N , ee = eral in which —_ 
bath been ſteeped; proves à deadly potton to any that drin 
of it: — be wha nel faid 
the ſame danger to fiſhes in the rivers and ponds; in which 
Hemp is watered, is falſe. Fiſhes love this plant, and fl 
to it; but if any accidents of this kind ſhould happen, they 
can only be owing to the ſmallneſs of ſome reſervoirs, 
where the water not having a free courſe, may be too much 
impregnated with the juice of the Hemp, or afford to the 
fiſh too much of a delicious food; au exceſs of which ts 
always hurtful, What Pliny aſſures us, of the great 
effe& which an infuſion of Hemp may have in coagulating 
water, will not appear ſurpriſing if we attend to the quali- 
ty and quantity of the gum, whieh unites all the fibres of 
this plant together, and whereof, in reality, it intirely con» 
_ fiſts. It is; doubtleſs, for this reaſon, that it is given in 
drink to cattle to cure looſeneſs. The decoction of green 
Hemp, with its feed, when well cleared of the dregs, cauſes 
the worms to come out of the ground on which it is poured}; 
and the fiſhermen commonly make uſe of this expedient 
to catch them; when they have occaſſon. 
M.atthiolus preſumes, that it may alſo have power to drive 
worms out of the human body. It is given in a drink to 
eattle and horſes troubled with a looſeneſs; the whole ſubs 
ſtance of the Hemp being gummy, it is by no means für- 
Prizing that it ſhould have a reſtringent quality; and this is 
he'reaſon why the powder of its Teaves, taken in drink, is 
reckoned good for dyſenteries, and the duſt of the FP 
* e an itſelf, 
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icfelf, which the labourers draw in with their breath, when 
they are at work upon it, cauſes obſtructions in their lungs, 
and almoſt always, makes them aſthmatic. 833 
be root of it boiled in water, and applied in the form 
of a cataplaſm, ſoftens and reſtores the joints of fingers or 
toes that are dried and ſhrunk. It is very good againſt the 
zout, and other humours that fall upon the ner vous, muſcu= 
xr, and tendinous parts. It abates inflammations, diſſol ves 
tumours and hard 2 upon the joints. Beat and poun- 
ded in a mortar, with butter, when it is ſtill freſh, it is ap- 
plied to burns, which it relieves greatly when it is often re- 
newed. The juice and decoction of it, put into the funda- 
ments of horſes, brings out the vermin that infeſt them. 
Even the lint which is yielded by hempen cloth, eſpeci- 
ally that which comes from the fails of veſſels, is very much 
eſteemed in phyſic, and the aſhes of theſe ſails ſerve for 
Spodium, Lapis Calaminaris, or Tutty. 


With the preceeding phyſical account of the grain or 
fruit, bark and other- remarkable members of this uſeful 
vegitable, our author cloſes the firſt part of his treatiſe. _ 


N aving given an abſtract of our Author's reſearches into 


the civil and natural hiſtory of Hemp, from the former part 


of his treatiſe; we are, in the next place, in purſuance of 
our deſign, from the ſecond and moſt intereſting part there-- 
of, to lay before the reader an extra ot what our Author 

appears to have had principally in view, which was, to com- 

manicate, in a very open and generous. manner, the late 
diſcoveries in France, and corre ſponding experiments and 
eſſecta, relative to a far more pofitable and expeditious me- 
thod of preparing this important production, for the various 
improvements, to which it was doubtleſs deſtined in nature, 
than was formerly known. That we may confine this com- 


munication within the deſigned limits, we find ourſelves 
obliged to paſs over the well ſelected directions and obſer= _ 


the 


wa 


io Arad f * 


the proper ſoils for, and ſowing, of Hemp, the weeding” 
pulling, ſaving the ſeed, firſt watering, and Hera it, (in 


all which our farmers have been heretofore, in ſome mea- 


ſure, inſtructed, and are annually gaining experience) that 


we may have the more room to inſert the moſt eſſentiab 
parts of the experiments and effects, in the improvement of 
that valuable material, with the Author's pertinent remarks 


Þ them, and the almoſt infinitely greater variety of ap- 
plications * which it has already appeared capable of, in the 
modern, than in the ancient method of its preparation. 
Wich a particular account of the latter, He very prudently 
introduces what he defigns his readers to be more eſpecially 
acquainted with in the former, in order to ſet the propoſed 
advantage, in the clearer light. e 

Although (as our Author ſays) the manufacturers have 
always, hitherto, preferred the Hemp which bears the 
flower, for the fabrication of thread and cloth, be- 
cauſe it is naturally ſofter, weaker, and leſs loaded 


with gum, than that which bears the grain, it is, how- 


ever, certain, that the latter is no leſs proper for theſe 
purpoſes, when it is well prepared ; "and for the uſe 
of rope-yards, it has a good title to the preference. It is 
true, that the old method of beating, ſwingling, and heck» 
ling the Hemp, was not in condition to produce the alte- 
ration, and the effects, which are brought about by our me- 
Thod of preparation. As they had not then ſufficiently 
conſidered the confequences of the firſt watering, they did 

CB TOTS D975 3 0 rote I ran 
* Beſides the uſe formerly made of Hemp, for cloth. thread add cordage, 
. * It was the material of many other works, for which there was a great 
demand. as fiſhing lines and nets, buntiog nets and gins, pack thread, 
-  girths, ladders, bridges, helmets, bucklers, coats of mail, urns, baſkets, 
| and of later years, paper and cartoons, the conſumption of which is ſo 
very large. We have much reafon._ to believe that the impenetrability 


of the coats of mail, bucklers and helmets, that were formerly made 


of hemp. prepared with vinegar, proceeded from the nature of this 
plant; and we experience the ſame effect in paper, for it is ſaid, that 
+ ſword or a bullet cannot penetrate many folds of paper joined together. 
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not believe it poſſible that it could bear à ſecond; and it 
ſeemed to them, that if Hemp was once wetted, it. could 
never after be of any uſe. N. to 
The ancients, whom we have, hitherto, implicitly fol- 
lowed, and copied in all our ordinary managements of 
Hemp, ſatisfied themſelves with chooſing that which had 
been longeſt in the water, and weakeſt, for making their 
fine cloth ; and the longeſt and leaſt watered was only 
uſed for coarſe ropes, or other works 'of that kind they 
imagined, that the large ribbands, which form the bark, 
were a kind of texture, wherein the longitudinal fibres 
were joined together only by a kind of little tranſverſal 
ones, and that theſe latter muſt be broken to obtair the 
ſeparation of the former; that there was no way to come 
at this ſeparation, but by beating, rubbing, and working 
the Hemp. That theſe ſuppoſed tranſverſal fibres yield- 
ed moſt eaſily to labour, being the weakeſt, and thus the 
longitudinal fibres only retained their length and their 
ſtrength. - For this end, after having bound and ſhaken, 
or ſwingled the Hemp, according to the cuſtoms of different 
countries, they put it into large mortars of wood, to be 
beat with wooden mallets, with an iron hoop at each end, 
the form and uſe whereof are now almoſt univerſally 
— In ſome places, inſtead of beating the Hemp, they 
5 make it paſs under a mill-ſtone, in a mill conſtrued like 
d thoſe that are uſed for making oil of nuts, or Hemp- ſeed. 
t This operation, which is commonly called- porn:ing the 

Hemp, conſiſts in preſſing it every way, and by this action 
forcing the fibres to ſeparate and divide, by the exfoliation 
of that part of the gum which joined them together. 
They ſhake the Hemp, and toſs it different ways, that it 
may receive the various impreſſions of the mallet, or the 
mill, during this firſt preparation: But till this was not 
ſufficient to quality it 25 making ropes, even of the 
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And how much the duſt, they draw in with their breath, 


the works they are intended for; but in all caſes the 
method of TRY. and the end propoſed are the ſame. 


heckles, coarſe, fine, and finer ſtill, the more the Hemp 
- acquires of ſoftneſs, whiteneſs, and fineneſs, whether it is 


prepare to this day; and thus cuſtoms, good or bad, are con- 


made into cloth, produces an ill coloured thread, that is 
without paſſing through ſeveral lyes. The cloth made of 
a very indifferent colour, till after ſeveral months of fa- 
tigue and labour. i 
We ſhall not enlarge farther upon this ancient method; 


8 reflections they have ſuggeſted, have recovered from their 
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: | It is well known, how hard and ſevere this firſt operation 
is to the poor work people, who are obliged to apply to it. 


is prejudicial to their health, and even to their lives. Yet 
notwithſtanding ſo much pain and fatigue, the Hemp re- 
quires ſtill another operation, called heckling, which is 
little leſs noxious to them. The Heckles they uſe are 
yarious, with reſpect to their ſize, form, and fineneſs, ac- 
cording to the difference ot countries, and the beauty of 


Ihe buſineſs of aHeckler conſiſts, in ſeparating, through- 
out their whole length, the fibres of the Hemp, which the 
mill or the mallet have divided only in part. The teeth 
of the heckle carry off a part of the gum, which is thereby 
reduced to duſt ; and by dreſſing and dividing, over again, 
the filaments into which they enter, ſeparate: them intirely. 
The oftner this operation is repeated with different forts of 


intended forropes, or to be worked into cloth. 


In this manner it was the antients prepared it; thus ſome | 
tinued. In this manner the Hemp prepared for cordage, 
ſtill retains a hardneſs and a gum, that renders the ropes 
ſtiff, coarſe, and not ſo fit for uſe. What is intended to be 
coarſe, loaded with gum, and ſuch, that it cannot be uſed 


it is very hard to bleached, and cannot. be brought even to 


numbers of experiments ſince our late diſcovery, and the 


former 
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former prejudices, many perſons as much diſtinguiſhed by 
their rank as by their penetration, on whom popular errors 
make no- impreſſion. Being convinced themſelves 
by the juſtneſs of their reaſoning, as well as by the 
experiments they have made, they have publiſhed, ſup- 
ported, and defended, the goodneſs of our method, againſt 
the bigotry of the vulgar, who are not able, by their own 
fagacity, to. perceive all the conſequences of it. They 
have demonſtrated, that the fibres of Hemp have as much 
occaſion to be waſhed and purified from their gum, to 


make good thread and fine cloth, as the fineſt wool to be 
cleaned and purged of the ſweat that cleaves to it, in or- 


der to be ſpun, and undergo the neceſſary preparations to 
us. being abode nds fine auff, This is wins dis preſent 
time, has been quite unknown, and is to be our principal 
object in the remaining part of our work. e 
After having long conſidered the various means that 
might be found to relieve thoſe who work upon Hemp, 
and obſerved, in the Hemp itſelf, thoſe admirable quali- 
ties, of which, hitherto, no improvement has been . made, 
we found that the common watering of Hemp was nothing 
but the diſſolution of a tenacious gum, natural to the plant, 


the parts whereof are joined together merely by means of LM 


it; and that, in order to this firſt preparation, it was ſuffiei- 
ent to leave the Hemp in the water, in proportion to the 
quantity and tenacity of this gum, that after having pre- 
pared it only for being peeled, or braked, it ſeemed very 


proper to give it a ſecond watering, to ſoften the bark. that 
{till remains hard, elaſtic, and incapable of being brought 


to a proper degree of finencſs. Accordingly, by the diffe- 


rent experiments we made, in the preſence, and under 


the direction of Monſieur Dodart, Intendant of Berry, we 


have found means, eaſily, and without expence, to give it 


thoſe qualities that are natural to it, and the uſes wher e of 
were not hitherto. known, 9 
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bark from the ſtem, ſerves alſo to divide, without trouble 


the Hemp intended to be put into the water, is divided into 
ſmall parcels ; theſe are taxen by the middle and laid dou - 
dle, twiſting them lightly, or tying them ſoftly with a 
piece of ſtrong packthread, that ſo they may be ſtirred and 
managed eaſily without mixing © 
After they have all imbibed the water, they muſt 
de put in a veſſel of wood, or ſtone, in the ſame 


| gum. Three or four days are ſufficient for this operation; 
and if one has leiſure to preſs every parcel of Hemp, to 


neceſſary alſo to renew, this diſſolution might be attained 


by the water, and cleared from the coarſeſt part of its gum, 
it muſt be taken out by lingle parcels, wrung, and waſhed 
in ſome river, to purge it, as much as poſlible, from the 
muddy and gummy water, that remains in it, After it is 
thus cleared, it muſt be beat upon a board, to divide farther 
the parts that may ſtill remain too grols ; then you ſtretch 


ſingle parcel of wet Hemp, after having luoſed the pack- 
thread. Then you ſtrike it lengthways, with the edge of 


thick parts at the ends are ſufficiently divided. The par- 
cels muſt not be beat too much; for the fibres, by that 
means, being too much' ſeparated and weakened, will not 

haveſtrepgth enough to ſtand the operations of the heckle; 


The water that has already had power to ſeparate the 


or hazard, the fibres from one another, by a total diſſoluti- 
on of the gum that remains in them. For this pur poſe, 


manner as thread are ſtowed ina lye-tub. The veſſel is 
then filled with water, in which the Hemp is left, ſome 
days, to moiſten, as far as is neceſſary for diſſolving the 
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ſtir it and work it often in the water, which it would be 
more expeditiouſly, and twenty-four or thirty hours would, 
in that caſe, be ſufficient for the opera ion. 

When you fee that the Hemp is ſufficiently penetrated 
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out, upon an upright piece of ſtrong, ſolid wood, every 


the inſtrument that laundreſſes uſe for their linen, till the 


and 
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and this is a caution the neceſſity and conſequences where« - 
of can only be known by experience. There is even good 
ground to think, that by leaving the Hemp long enougb in 
the water to obtain the diviſion of the fibres, by the diſſo- 
Jution- of the gum only, we might diſpenſe with the beats 
ing it altogether ; but the different. qualities of Hemp 
would requite ſuch particular attention, that it would not 
be adviſable to take this method. The more quickly the 
operation is eee the Hemp runs the leis. danger; 
for there is ſome reaſon to believe, that, by lying too long 

in the water, it might have its fibres intirely diſſolved, and 
reduced to pure gum. This ' obſervation leads to a great 
many remarks upon cordage, hempen cloth, and paper, 
which-it might be tedious to inſert particularly here. 
After this eaſy labour, which, after all, is the longeſt 
that is neceſſary, every parcel, one after another, muſt be 
waſhed over again in running water, and then it will appear 
what ſucceſs is to be expected from this method. All the 
fibres of the Hemp; thus beat, are divided in the water, 
waſhed, diſengaged from one another, and ſeem to be as 
completely dreſſed as if they had already paſſed through 

the heekle. I he more rapid, clear, and beautiful the 
water is, the more are theſe fibres bleached and purified. 
When the Hemp appears clear enough, and totally purged 
from its dirt and naſtineſs, we take it out of the water, 
wring it, open it; and expoſe it to the, air, then lay it on a 

pole in the fun to drip and dx. 
We might alſo uſe, for a ſecond watering, the common 
lyes of aſhes, either by making thoſe lye“ for the purpoſe, 
or taking advantage of thoſe which are made frequently 
or linen-cloth: From the different experiments we have 
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nade, and the obſervations of many perſons, who with the 
ame aſſiduity have applied themſelves to this matter, we have 
iſcovered, that the gum of Hemp, which has been pretty 
yell cleared before, is by no means unfriendly to a 
| 5 5 | . clot 


1 


to them 


7 Heat being abſolutely neceſſary to aifblve-the gum, of 
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cloth when it is mixed wich it; and that it will be fuffici- 
ent, in ſuch a caſe, to put only a layer of clean ſtraw, about 
two inches thick, in the bottom of the lye-tub; in order to 


| filtrate and purify the water, and to attract all the mud and 


gum that is in it. By this eaſy precaution, the ſalts of the 
Tye, thus ſet at liberty, exert their whole activity upon the 
Hemp, or linen, which is penetrated by the water; and it 
| has never been obſerved, that it left any ſpot, or blemiſn. 
It will beeafily imagined, that the warmth of the water, 
and the alkali of the aſhes, muſt operate a diſſolution much 
more expeditiouſly than can be eſſected by cold water; but 
it will be no leſs neceſſary to beat the Hemp, that may 
ſtill remain not ſufficiently divided, and to waſh it, at le | 
for the laſt time, in clear running water, to purge it intirely 
from the lye water and its gum. oO 
* Beſides the two methods which have already been ap- 
proved and practiſed, in ſeveral provinces of the kingdom, 
we have diſcovered, that the operations neceſſary for tho 
bleaching of Hemp may be ſtill very much abridged. The 
various objections and queries, that ſeveral perſons have 
offered upon our memorial, the execution whereof * 

Accu and inconvenient; have obliged us to ſhew, 
that if it is not an eaſy matter to lay down upon paper the 
plaineſt and moſt ſimple operations, it is at leaſt very eaſy 
to make them intelligible, by performing them, but once, 
in their preſence. We made it appear, in ſeveral cities of 


Berry, that no more than two hours time is neceſſary to 
waſh and bleach Hemp, in winter as well as in ſummer; 


eſpecially if we have ihe advantage of ſptings, the water 


| whereof is commonly warm in the winter. In this manner 


we have, in about twelve hours time, produced Hemp 
bleached, prepared, and ſpun, with all the perfection it was 
„%% Thad {45 


Which you want to clear your Hemp, it is moſt proper to wait 
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till yon have fair and mild weather, got to diſcourage nor 
diſtreſs your workmen, who will think that a hard work, 
which will oblige them conſtantly t put their bands in 
cold icy water, or perhaps, for that reaſon, neglect ſome of 
the operations eſſentially neceſſary, in order to ſucceſs. 
Thus, thoſe who would expeditioully make experiments 
upon two or three pounds of Hemp, may divide them into 
everal little parcels of three, ounces each, or thereabouts, 
Thele they are put into a proper quantity of water, as hot 


as they can bear their hand in it. There they are to les“ 


[them to moiſten and ſouple about half an hour ; then wake 
out each parcel by irfelf, wring it, dip it, ſqueeze. it, and 
work it in the water, as laundreſſes do linen cloaths,. when 
they have ſoaped them, ſo as to prevent their mixing toge= 
ther, and being hurtful to one another. '. After this firſt 
operatign, the water, being dirty, thick, and loaded with 
gum, muſt be thrown away. You'muſt chen take a ſecond 
water, as hot as the former, in which the Hemp muſt be 
worked as before; then a third, until the Hemp appears 
to be clear enough. After theſe three bathings, it any 
ribbands of bark ſtill remain that are too broad, or not 
enough divided, you muſt take the inſtrument and beat 
them moderately, to procure. a further diviſin. 
This operation being compleated, you muſt bring your 


e 
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Hemp to ſome river, and waſlyit in the ſtream, which will 
then carry away all the reſt of the gum. In this manner, 
the fibres of the Hemp, like ſo many threads of ilk, are 
diſengaged, divided, purified, refined, and whitened; be- 
cauſe the gum, which is the ſole principle of their union, 
is alſo the cauſe of their naſtineſs, and of the different co- 
lours to be ſeen on Hemp; finally, take it out of the wa- 


ter to drip and dry, as has been ſaid above. 


Whep the Hemp is dry-enough, it muſt be doubled 
with caution, twiſting it, at the fame time, ſlightly, to 
keep the threads from _— together, and thug it iz given I 
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to the Hemp- dreſſer, to prepare it for ſpinning, It will 
not be neceſſary to beat it ſo long as before. This work, 
formerly ſo hard on aceount of the ſtrength it required, 
and ſo dangerous on account of the fatal duſt the work - 
man drew in with his breath, will be, henceforth, only a 
buſineſs moderately ſevere. There will be no occaſion to 

Jook for machines to fave the labour of men, and prevent 
the dangers attending the work. The bulineſs of ahemp- 
dreſſer, henceforward, would be confined to an eaſy bea- 

ting of the Hemp, and the common operations of the 
heckle ; it is ſo much the more eaſy, that the materials are 
foſter, and no longer exhale unwholſome duſt ; and.more- 


_ * over, there is ſcarce any waſte in this operation. The ſe- 


cond beating ſerves only to divide a ſecond time the fibres 
of the Hemp that re- unite in drying, and this renders it 
white, ſmooth, flexible, foft, and fit to receive all the pre- 
| parations of the heckle. If you want it to paſs through 
_ the fineſt heckle, the Hemp, thus waſhed, will afford dreſ« 

led ſtuff capable of producing. the beſt thread, comparable 
to what is yielded by the fineft flax, and you will have 
Httle more than a third of very good hards. 
New this hards, that was formerly an object of diſcou- 
ragement, fold commonly to rope-makers for about five 
farthings the pound; by this new operation becomes a 
matter of very great advantage. By carding them like 
wool, they produce a fine, marrowy, and white ſubſtance, 
the true uſe whereof was never diſcovered till now. It 
may not only be uſed alone, as it, is, for making of wad- 
ding, which, in many reſpects, will have the advantage of 
the ordinary ſort ; but, moreover, it may be ſpun, .and 
made into very beautiful thread. It may be alſo mixed 
with cotton and (ilk, with wool, and even with hair; and 
the thread, that reſults from theſe different mixtures, af- 
fords, by its vaſt variety, materials for new eſſays, very in- 
 tereſting to the arts, and of vaſt wility to ſeveral forts of 
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The Hemp thus prepared, may be alſo dyed Ike Gl, 


wool, or raw cotton, either red, blue, yellow, &c. or other 
colours, ſuitable to the uſes intended to be made of it. It 
will receive and retain, with great eaſe, the tinctures that 
are given it, in order to be made into ſtuffs, cloth, ſtock 
ings, and garments of all kinds; or even into tapeſtries, 
embroideries, and other forts of furniture. bb 
The principal advantage that Hemp, intended for theſe 
uſes, will have over wool, grogram yarn, and cotton, is, that 
it may be uſed without ſpinning, or even combing. It will 
bein no danger from.thole worms, which commonly eat 
woollen cloth; and the beauty, as well as the laſting na- 
ture and low price of it, will render it preferable to any o- 
ther material. The different trials, that have been made 
of this ſort, leave no room to doubt of ſucec ſs in other at- 
temp dd F 
Mixtures that may be made wich Hemp, will be the 
more valuable, as they will leſſen, more than one half, the 
price of the moſt expenſive and uncommon materials, wich 
which its hards are incorporated. In a word, we ſhall. 
have the advantage and ſatisfaction of finding in a plant, 
which grows commonly among us, the means of indemni- 
fying ourſelves for a part of thoſe productions which we 
are obliged to fetch, every day, from foreign and very diſ- 
tant countries, or even of diſpenſing with them altogether. 
We have already piven, in ſeveral cities of the kingdom, 
ſuch ſamples of theſe mixtures, as have been demanded of 
us, that the firſt ſight of them has excited the ſurprize, and 
merited the approbation of the beſt judges. © 
We have not yet exhauſted all the combinations which 


may multiply the uſe of Hemp, in its different forms. The 
cloth that is made of Hemp, thus prepared, will not be ſo 
long in bleaching, and even the thread will not have occa- 
ſion to paſs through ſo many lyes as were formerly found 
neceſſary. The lails of ſhips will not be ſo ſliff and hea- 
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vy; the ropes will be found more flexible and ſtrong, and 
move with more eaſe and expeditien. 
/ 'Thele firſt diſcoveries have led us to think, that even 
the waſte, the coarſeſt dreſſings of the Hemp, and the 


| ſweepings of the ſhops where 1t is prepared, contain ſome- 


thing valuable, which, in former times, was either thrown 
into the fire, or upon the dunghill, becauſe its uſe was not 


known. Yet after all, it wants only to be beat, cleaned, 


and purified by water, in order to be of excellent ſervice in 
paper manufacturies. The experience we have had of 
this, ſhews evidently, that it might be made a-matter of 
great importance. 


E 


Alfter the particular account we have given of the _ 
and properties of Hemp, we doubt not but the people o 

the country will avail themſelves of all the advantages 
they may attain by the practice of theſe new methods. If 


they apply themſelves to the cultivation of Hemp, and car | 


ry to perfection the methods of preparing it, what reſources 


will they not find, in employments fo profitable, and-atthe 
ſame time ſo eaſy? For to conſider only its common qua- 


lities, it muſt be acknowledged, that it is a commodity abſo- 


lutely neceſſary, The uſe of it extends to almoſt all the 
purpoſes of commerce and of life. There is no ſtate nor 
condition that can be without it, The very perſon who 


cultivates it, is the firſt to make uſe of it for kenn 
e 


and of all his labours, this is often the only fruit which 
retains. He cultivates it through neceſſity, and through ne- 
ceſſity he keeps it. There is a ſingular kind of circulati- 
on in this commodity; nothing that bears a near reſem- 
blance : to it is to be found in the other productions of life. 


The more it is uſed, the more the cultivation mult increaſe; 


and the more you cultivate it, the more you increaſe its 
conſumption. The cultivation alone is a labour that re- 


quires inhabitants, and the conſumption of it ſerves to main - 


tain them. In the different methods of preparing it, young 
R V e | mob 
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men and women, old men and ehildren, find employment, 
in proportion to their ſtrength and ability. ie find 
bunch in preparing the ground, and ſowing it; others pull 
the Hemp, and water · brake it; others make ropes or cloth; 


all of them join in the conſumption, and make uſe of it; 


and every one Poop and ſeverally contributes to renew 
, while they are relieving their wants. 

The manufacture of Hemp, then, is one that is natural- 
ly ſuited to the country ; as it is neceſſary to all, it ſhould 
pread every where. The manufacturer, in the proper 
feaſon, becomes cultivator, with all his family, in. his turn, 
becomes manufacturer, as ſoon as he has finiſhed his har- 
veſt. Then the diflerent preparations which Hemp requires, 
give bim an opportunity to avail himſelf of the time where- 


In, on agcount ofthe ſeverity or inconſtancy of the weather, 


he would have otherwiſe nothing to do, | 
To what the author has ſaid, 'of both the antient and 


modern method of preparing Hemp, and of the vaſt va- 


riety of the different combinations, of which it is proved 
not only capable, but is now actually applied to, (as has been 


ſaid) in ſeveral provinces of France, to their great emo- 
lument, we apprehend little neceſſity of making any addi- 


non: Nevertheleſs, we can't avoid improving the ſingular 
encouragement thence evidenly derived to the inhabitants 


of America, to engage in the latter method as they are 


aſſured by this means of encreaſing the ſtaple of coarſe 
cloathing, the Hemp being equally mixed with wool, 

cotton or hair; and if, as the author affirms, it be found 
capable of being ſo combined with thoſe materials, and 
even with (ilk, as not to be diſcriminated in the mixture, 

by reaſon of the acquired diviſion and cen{zquent ſoftneſs 
of its fibres, which the new method of operation endows 


it with, ſurely the Coloniſts will not pretend that they 


ſtand in need of bounties to induce them, as their growth 


and other circumſtances will admit, to cultivate the man 
| : Proper | 
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ſoils which nature has fo plentifully furniſhed them 
with for the production of this uſeful plant, to which in ſo 
many ſerviceable reſpects, no other bears any tolerable 
proportion: however, as we have the additional induce- 
ment of a'parliamentary bounty, extended to near twenty 
years to come, we may flatter ourſelves that theſe colonies 
will not looſe fight of objects which afford ſuch advan» 
tageous proſpects to their mother country as well as them- 
ſelves; but on the contrary, chat they will vie with each 
| other, in the moſt general and perfect cultivation of this 
Aud its * ſiſter branch of the art of agriculture, that fo 
reſpectable quantities of each of them, may after a few 
| years, be annually ſhipped to Great - Britain upon the 
1 The pt method of preparing Hemp, has been 
| examined by ee reianfaotets” #ho appear 
| in ſome meaſure to realize the truth of the aſſerted effes, 
| from what they have obſeryed of the nature and properties 
| of that material. One of the moſt exjericrhd of them 
| aſſures us, that ſome of the ſofteſt and beſt Hemp he had 
| 
| 


* 


maanufactured into cordage, was what he purchaſed from 
N the grower of it in this province, after being very tho- 
| roughly ſoaked in river water, into which the whole was 
| turned by an accident, as the owner was tranſporting it 
| to market; that when the Hemp was well dryed, tho“ 
| very full of ſhivers, which at home the owner had been 
; unable to clear it of, by a light beating and ſhaking they 
| were eaſily ſeperated, and the Hemp in better order to 
| work up than any the manufacturer had by him, which he 
| very juſtly attributed to the undeſigned ſecond watering; 
the natural gum being thereby diſſolved. This may de- 
| ſerve the attention of thoſe who are much concerned in 
navigation, as poſſibly the ſtrength and durableneſs of 
cordage in general may be much promoted by a ſimilar 
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practice. It has been ſaid by ſome that a 7 5 made of 
well prepared Hemp, tarred, or white, of five inches, 
may probably bear a ſtrain or weight at leaſt equal to one 
of ſix inches, made of the like Hemp, as commonly pre» 
pared, and more durable, ſuppoſing the continued ſervice = 
of each to be equal. The ſtrength and durableneſs of 
the former, we may venture to aſcribe to the more cloſe 
and perfect union of the fibres in ſpinning of the yarn, 
the combination of it in the ſtrands, and of theſe in the 
completion of the rope. As ſtrength is the natural effect 
of union, fo the more intimate the one is, the more en» 
creaſed will be the other. If gum be a natural property 
of Hemp, reaſon as well as experience teaches. us, that 
this nec eſſary union cannot be obtained,. without the diſſo- 
lution of the gum, or ſome other method of diſcharge : 
but whether it ſhould be any way diſcharged, in order to 
the Hemp being wrought into common cordage, is fub» 
mitted to the judgment of the manufacturers. We would 
nevertheleſs recommend to the makers of white ropes, 
fiſhing lines, ſpinners of ſhoe thread and twine, and any 
other article wherein a diviſion of the fibres is requiſite, to 
foften their Hemp by water, as it will much abate of the 
Tabor, riſque and 25 which attends the uſual method of 
beating and heckling it without previous watering, much 
of the fine ſtaple being in this way reduced to tow, while 
the required diviſion and ſoftning of the fibres, aimed at, 
in the uſe of the beatle is not obtained, for want of a 
diſſolution of the gum*. It is probable this want of 1 a 
55 8 

The divifion and conſequent ſoftneſs of the fibres of Hemp throa* 
the operation of water, we know not how more familiarly to commu- 
nicate to farmers in general than by putting them upon a careſu} exa- 
' mination of the ends of their hempen cart ropes, when opened ſeveral _ 
inches from the extremity ; the filken fibres of which afford & elear 
proof of the eff: of frequent watering. and ſo of the trath of the 
general doctrine advanced by our author reſpeRing the neceſlny of 
water in cleanſing, dividing and duly ſofining thoſe fibres, © 


and therefore more eaſily manufactured: but ſhould the 
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neſs in Hemp, may have been a 5 ncipal reaſon why 
5 


tanvas in Ruffia, as well as Great-Britain, has been 
commonly made of Ruſſia flax, that material being natu» 
rally more ſoft, and leſs loaded with gum, than the other, 


praftice in France of watering their Hemp, be ah 
in thoſe countries, it would doubtleſs. become the ſtaple 
that important manufacture. 1 


PF = 


We find the Hemp-growers frequently complaining of 


the want of a market for their Hemp, tho! ar a muc 


: 
* 


lower rate, than it coſt the merchant of late to import it 


* 


from Great- Britain, all charges included. Whe oP 


| diſcouragement of the farmer, when duly conſidered o 
by the able purchaſers, will be removed, by their public 


offer of a reaſonable price, for whatever merchantable 


Hemp he may have by him, or in a limited time pro- 


duce for a market, This we need not ſay, would not 
ay fave money in the purchaſers pocket, but may like- 
wiſe greatly tend to promote the growth of Hemp, and 


Foreign growth, into Great-Britain and her Colonies, to 
the encreaſing emolument of bm. 


we would propoſe further for the farmer's benefit, 
that if he has at ef by him Hemp, for which there 
n 


is no preſent demand at a reaſonable price, he goes into 
the method of watering it, to prepare it for the heckle, 


dy which having well ſeperated it from the tow, he ma 
brobably obtain a more ready and profitable market fe 


the tier or long ſtaple of the Hemp (the labor and waſte 
of ſtuff being allowed for) than he could have had for 
his rough Hemp; the tow, being but little more than one 


third part of the whole, when. carefully 


| ſeperated from 
Hemp duly prepared, will remain in bis . as a we 5 
e r 


adually to leſſen the importation of that which is of 
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mat terte er coatſe Uothing'® : 1 Moreover, we. ate. "= 
opinion, that te firthers ſending to matket bis forg well: 
refſed ſtaple may be more agreable to the wanufse utes of 
wg War p, wht 8, mes „Ec. than his tough Hemp 
which A d Fre als ene eg he far- 
mers might 2 ber fl a full employ for bimſelf and 
family 99565 the wintet ſeaſon, in woes but little is earn= 
ed b mot of them, who are not at all, or, bat poorly 
50h * with the materials of their cloirhitig, among 
hich it's N that Hemp be eg mh aden 2d 
of as mucfr importanee as any of oh 11 and for this reaſon 
we would hope that many thoughtfuf perſons will be -in- 
duced to = ſome of the various applications of 
the well foftned Hards of row of Hemp, agreable to. the. 
directions and hints of our author in che * ding abſtractk; 
as their fireceſs might greatly promote its production, 9 
well as the fingular advantage FF rhe experimenters. , 
As the Britiſh nation in general i is fo remarkable toe 
readily copying many of the faſhions of France, we miy 
hope, there wilt be no obje@ion' ſtarted by 16 Ames 
ricans agalnft an imitation of ſo profitable 4 mode of 
paring Hemp, thus happily communicated to them, 158 
the experience of that nation: if any ſhauld ariſe, 
hope to rettiove or abate the force of it by the klang | 
remarks; which our author has ſeen fit to fubjoin, near 
the cloſè of his Treatiſe, and with which, it may be pro- 
per to cloſe our Abſtract thereof, and obſervations upon 
the ſingular uſefulneſs and utilicy of its SOR” FD 


* * . 
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* 40 increaſe of Sw e is © fore means of 
- augmenting the population and riches of f country. — 5 

( Fiſhing lines made of the long: ſtaple of well ſoftened Hemp, appenr 
of a more frm and durable contexture, than any other. 

T The manufacture of which there is the greateſt Demand, according 
to the principles of the Dutch, ought always to be encouraged ia 
prefetence. of. ang other. They art vot {@ fand of N 5 

as of 9 conſumpiion. Marcend. 8 


| .26 : 7 Aſtract of WV: 2 
.« Hemp duly prepared, our author remarks, that 

_ beſides (ic, hair, wool and cotton, we find a new material 
which till now, had never any exiſtence in commerce, nor |” 
in manufactures, but may be made extremely uſeful in 
both. By mixing it with wool, for inſtance, half and half, 
we work it inte caps and cloths, which are no ways differ- 
ent from thoſe that are made of wool, alone, in their 
greateſt perfection. By mixing the hards of it with cot- 
ton, we make cloths and ſtuffs, and even coverlids, which 
with regard to whiteneſs, ſoftneſs, fineneſs, and other 
qualities, may be prefer:ed to thoſe, which, at firſt, we 


* 


only propoſe to imitate, *_ 


There is no queſtion, but thread made of ſuch hards, 
would perfectly ſuit wax and tallow chandlers for wicks, 
&c. Nor is it to be doubted, but it may alſo be employed 
in manufactures of hats, as it will be an eaſy matter to | 
make felts of it, if mixt with wool proper for that pur- 
poſe. We may alſo make it into hunting waiſtcoats, and 
_ waiſtcoats for the army, breeches, hunting bags, carpets 
fer gaming and writing tables, and many other works 
generally made of leather, and very expenſive. 


5 ae, > 5 „ F: To Q 
In a word, by the different combinations made with 
the hards of Hemp, they aſſume the nature and properties 
of the materials, with which they are mixed, and the 


price of ſuch materials will be leſſened. in proportion, as 
they are now dear, uncommon and rare. * 


* #* Prom ſome farther experiments made among vs, ſince theſe ſheets 
were in the preſs, it appears that the well bleaching of the bara or 
fow, as far as is confiſtent with the flrength of its ſtaple, is the 
ſure means of obtaining the dcfired mixture with foreign materials, 
eicher by well combing or cardiog them together, that is, by comb- 
ig the well bleached long ſtaple of the Hemp, with wool, ard by 

_ carding the well bleached tow with cotton, which it is preſumed is . 
the meaning of the author in the paragraph to which this refers: „ 


-- 
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Ves ſhall not at preſent, be more particulax upon his 
WubjeR ; theſe obſervations being in our hands only, will. 
be always confined and imperfe& ; but the ideas we have 
ſuggeſted, may eaſily receive a better form, and be carried 
further by the knowledge and experience of others. All 

hat we can aſſure our readers, is, that by introducing into 
rade and mannfactures, as a fifth material, prepared Hemp, 
hich may be conſidered as a new creation, we ſhall not 
only add a fifth to the four that have been long known; 
dut, to ule a mathematical expreſſion, we ſhall by this 
peans raiſe each of them, far above the n power.” - 
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. or ONSIEUR Marcandier, at the end of hi 
Treatiſe, of which the foregoing is an Abſtrad, 
has obliged his readers with his diſcovery and 
cConſequent experiments of the fruit, called in 
France, the Horſe-Cheſnut. 


This fruit he tells usabounds with aſtringent, aluminous| 
deterſive, lixivial and ſaponacious juices, the uſe whereo 
might be very advantageous to mankind in Phyſick, a 

well as in the improvement af be arts: eſpecially in the 
latter, in reſpect of which, he tells us, that twenty of the 
cheſnut,. being peeled, and raſped into ſome river or rait 
water, the juices will be in ten or twelve days, ſufficiently 
extracted, to impregnate about 5 or 6 gallons of water 
and fo in proportion, to waſh, clean, and bleach Hemy 
_ ſtuffs or cloth. VVV 


In order to make uſe of it, the water muſt be heated 
till you cannot bear your hand in it. If you cannot a 
ſolutely diſpenſe with ſoap, leſs than uſual will do; rubbing 
with it only thoſe parts of the ſtuff, where the dirt is mol 
renacious, as the expenſe to thoſe who are obliged ever) 
day to uſe ſoap, as laundreſſes and fullers of Rockings a 
ſtuffs, i, very great, SR, Sg er jel 


Th 


riments of 


| 79 7 the uſefulneſs of ſe-Cheſnut, water by, putting 


were divided, fo tned, and became much whiter. than 


tel 
| adhered to jt, and what. could not * 40: we abel 


rhat the Horſe-Cheſnut water is uſed with 


of ſoap, for ſcouring cloth, after having looſed the dirt 
with ful'ers earth, as Practiſed! in manpfaQtories and fulling 


uy 


.Ths * 8 bo $, that be bas bad ** 
falled with orſe-Cheſvur, water only, .which bave 


eh taken the dye; that be has bad, the like. lucceſs 


WA fy oo 3 mill, and that 2 vaſt number of cx 
of de ſke king nd, have been performed. i in the pn | 
ſence of OY 12 x od. other perſons. i in ſeyeral towns of 
Betry to their entire atisfaction; that he has. particularly 


emp into it to Jeep. and-macerate for ſome days, that 
after being {lightly rubbed i 7 whe the fibres .of the Hem 


p 


thoſe which had been waſhed only i in pure water: the 
activity of ſalts and oil contained ip that fruit carrying off 
entirely from. the Hemp, the gum which, moſt obſtina 


was foreed to exfoliate, . 


* 


— The Author further . _ 3 a quadijty of 25 
theſe cheſnuts be wanted for uſe, the labor may De ridge 


ed and rendred more ſimple; | which.;zmay be done, 
grinding them, in a will, after . dryed and Fed 2 


and if they are not dryed enou 75 ; they may be formed 

1nto a paſte, which will ealily iſſolve 1n water. 
| He adds, that it has been 8 rjence, 
by expo inſtead 


mills. For this- purpoſe, you are to put into the veſſel a 
quantity of Horſe-Cheſaut water ſufficient to moiſten and 
foment the cloth which you wanted to be fulled, This 


water ſhould have a proportionable degree of heat, and 


care mult be taken to renew it 28 s often as it ſhall be found 
een. | 
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Ane this garen of the properties nd improve. 
ment of the Horfe-Cheſnur, it ſhould be objected, that 
| the tree is not of American growth + it may be ſaid, that 


| 2s ſome of the Colonies are in near the ſame latitude with 
| France, it is poſſible that in ſome of them, ir may be diſ- 
| covered, if not, without doubt it may be propagated, as 
| extenſively as may be needful, from a few trees already 
in the country, and from the nuts which may be eaſily 
| imported. Tf this ſhould be ſaid to be a work of time 
| 


'Y 


» * 


ſo have been moſt other attempts of the like kind, whic 
have eventually proved of important ſervice to this as well 
as other countries. While we are in want of the Horſe- 
Cheſuut, we would recommend to the curious to make 
experiments upon the acorn of the red, white or any other 
ſpecies of oak, of an aſtringent quality, which may pro- 
bably ſerve the ſame purpoſe with the Horſe-Cheſnut'; 
the improvement of which, being thus divulged, may, 
and we hope will, excite the curioſity of many, to exa- 
mine not only into the nature and properties of the fruit 
or grain of the oak, but of any other vegitable poſſeſſed 
of any qualities ſimilar to thoſe of the Horſe · Cheſaut, 
as they have been deſcribet. tees, 
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